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VARIATION IN EARLY HUMAN CULTURE. 

Anthropological investigations of the last thirty years have demon- 
strated the psychic unity of the human race irrespective of clime, race, 
or historical experience. But within this essential unity lie certain 
normal variations. The study of these constitutes one of the most 
interesting branches of the science of man. Such variations often 
meet us in the most unexpected places, and suggest both the power 
of environment and the strength of race-prejudice, as well as the 
might of fashion and the effectiveness of the individual. The topics 
briefly discussed in these pages : " Ride-a-cock-horse," father and 
mother, kissing, meal-time, use of tobacco, sea-sense, are of present 
general interest, and some of them are fundamental phenomena about 
whose varietal aspect very little is known outside the ranks of spe- 
cialists. The variety of topics itself illustrates the general subject. 
From the Breton nursery to the scene of the late war in the East 
may seem a "far cry," but the newest of the nations exhibits, no less 
than the latest infant, the unities and the diversities of the race of 
man, which* both virtually represent. 

I. "Ride-a-cock-horse" So familiar to us is "ride-a-cock-horse" that 
we are tempted to regard it as a universal primitive parental expedi- 
ent, known to and practised by all the race. Yet the very name sug- 
gests its origin among a people having close acquaintance with the 
horse, although tradition and social instinct now transfer it from gen- 
eration to generation, with no particular sense of its caballine history. 
With a people entirely ignorant of this animal, dandling a baby on 
the knee, or swinging it on the foot, could never be "horse-play " or 
"trotting." Even the simplest processes, apparently, have their 
forms cast by environmental conditions. Although Europe named 
her age of knighthood from the horse {chivalry goes back to the rustic 
Latin caballns, "horse"), there are still parts of that continent where 
this creature enters little, if any, into the life of the inhabitants. 

The little island of Sein, off the coast of Finistere (France), is just 
such a place. Here, as Sebillot informs us, the infant is potentially 
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not the cavalier, but the oarsman. His sire was not a knight but a 
fisher. The parent, or the nurse, holds the little child so as to 
make believe that he is in a boat, and his arms are extended and 
withdrawn in imitation of the movements of a rower, while the dit- 
ties sung to him are born of the sea and not of the land. It is 



that he hears, instead of 
and 



Row, row, row, 
Let 's go fishing 

Ride-a-cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross ! 

Trot, trot, to Boston, 
Trot, trot, to Lynn ! 



With us, children push chairs across the floor, and the play varies 
from " driving horse " to " tchu-tchu cars." Not so with the children of 
the " Newfoundlanders," as the codfishers of Brittany are called. In 
this case, the pushing about the chair is "picking up codfish," — in 
imitation of a part of the occupation of the adults. Other activities of 
the nursery and of later childhood are, doubtless, different from those 
in favor with us. Very strikingly, at times, nursery devices and the 
plays of infancy reveal the dependence of man upon his environment, 
the inseparability of nature and nurture. The possession of the horse 
involves one set of child-activities and the fisherman's life another, 
and the body of social tradition moulds the infant altogether differ- 
ently, according as the inspiration comes from the land or from the 
sea. But this always within limits. 

II. Father and Mother. The preponderance of the male element 
in the activities and the directive functions of our race for so many 
centuries has had its effect in the language used when our ancestors 
("the fathers," "forefathers," "Pilgrim fathers") and native country 
(fatherland," patria, whence " patriotism ") are spoken of. We inherit 
our religion from the Hebrews, a people in whose culture the male 
child and the father were at a decided advantage. Naturally enough, 
then, the fifth commandment in our Bible reads : "Thou shalt honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God hath given thee." In matter of honor, the father 
here precedes the mother, and it would not occur to any one of us, on 
the spur of the moment, that a modification of this statement might 
be more in harmony with the psychological constitution of another 
people. 

But from Rev. W. M. Beauchamp we learn that a teacher, who was 
giving religious instruction in English to some of the Iroquois Indians 
of New York State, found that the pupils persisted in saying: "Honor 
thy mother and thy father, that thy days may be long in the land 
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which the Lord thy God hath given thee." This was because of the 
dignity attaching to women in the mind of this great American peo- 
ple, and the power and influence exerted by them in social and politi- 
cal affairs, — they were, in fact, with some tribes, the real leaders 
in all peaceful activities, and had a veto against war. The Iroquois 
children simply thought of the mother first, as the Hebrew children 
did of the father. Dr. Beauchamp tells us also that the uneducated 
Iroquois, in trying to speak English, calls a man she and a woman he, 
doubtless from the same prevalent woman-psychosis. We have a 
custom of using the masculine he in proverbs and trite sayings to the 
general exclusion of the feminine pronoun. Some of our legislatures 
are annually asked to declare that the "he" of their constitutions 
includes both sexes. It is not utterly impossible that with some peo- 
ples a condition of affairs may have existed in which an appeal of an 
opposite character may have been suggested for men. The action of 
the Iroquois children should teach us to be careful not to attribute 
to all other peoples exactly the same lines of thought, even regarding 
what we ourselves consider the simplest fundamental conceptions. 
The basal culture of the Hebrews, and that of the Iroquois, led to dif- 
fering ideas as to the honoring of one's parents, ideas, in both cases 
thoroughly expressive of national sentiment. 

The relation of the child to the parent in adult years differs widely 
in various parts of the globe. In the Gospel according to Matthew it 
is written of marriage : " For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife." And concerning the ad- 
vent of Jesus : " For I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law." Such language may not be inconsistent 
with our civilization in its historical development, or may be explicable 
by the system of ethics we possess, but when Bible translations con- 
taining such sentiments reach a people like the Chinese or the Japan- 
ese, they immediately arouse the antipathy of a race whose ideal is 
filial devotion carried to the extreme. To them the idea that a man 
should " leave his father and his mother and cleave to his wife " 
seems actually immoral. Professor B. H. Chamberlain, the eminent 
Orientalist, has said : " No text in the Bible raises so much prejudice 
here against Christianity, or has been so powerful a weapon in the 
hands of the anti-Christian Japanese." In a land where the already 
existing religious precepts shower present and eternal blessings on 
those who cleave to their parents, a new religion is certainly at a dis- 
advantage, whose sacred writings contain passages commanding them 
to leave these and cling to the new-found wife. It is unfortunate for 
any idea seeking entrance into another land that it should appear to 
be, in whole or in part, contra bonos mores. 
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Instances like this exemplify the great difficulty of approaching 
other peoples, especially those uncivilized or semi-civilized, by means 
of the literary side of our religion, as expressed in Bible-translations, 
which are the chief source of influence. If we need a revised version 
to meet the changes of thought incident to the progress of our own 
culture, no less necessary also are versions suited to the idiosyncracies 
of the minds of other races. Mere literal versions are a two-edged 
sword. 

The " Our Father " of the Lord's Prayer carries with it to us no token 
of authorship in the mere words themselves, but the moment we come 
to look at some of the translations of the Pater Noster into the lan- 
guages of primitive peoples, we discover that that single expression 
suffices to enlighten us concerning the native coadjutor of the mis- 
sionary or other person responsible for a particular version. In the 
language of the Kootenay Indians of northern Idaho and southern 
British Columbia the Lord's Prayer, as given by Father De Smet in 
the middle of the last century, begins Katitoenaitle (for Katitonatla). 
Now, any one at all acquainted with the Kootenay tongue knows 
immediately, on seeing or hearing this word, that the good priest ob- 
tained his translation from a man and not from a woman. Had the 
latter been the case, we should have had, instead of Katitonatla, the 
term Kasonatla, for these Indians have different words for " father," 
according as the speaker is a man or a woman, the former using tito, 
the latter so. The " Our Father " of the Lord's Prayer in Kootenay, 
as given by De Smet, means properly " Father of us men (excluding 
the women)," and every Kootenay squaw, who wished to speak gram- 
matically and in accord with the genius of the language, must say 
Kasonatla, i. e. "Father of us women (excluding the men)." For 
"Father of us all (men and women) " no equivalent exists in Koote- 
nay. 

The word Notawenan which begins the Lord's Prayer in the lan- 
guage of the Algonkian Indians of the Nelson River, in northern Can- 
ada, is, happily, inclusive, and means " Our Father " in the broadest 
sense, thus giving the missionaries a distinct advantage in the way 
of literary approach. A study of the words for Our Father alone, in 
the versions of the Lord's Prayer in the numerous languages of the 
uncivilized world, would reveal many interesting sociological and theo- 
logical facts. 

III. Kissing. Most of our race would probably say off-hand that 
kissing was a universal human accomplishment. Nevertheless, as 
Mantegazza has said, if we take into consideration all peoples of the 
globe, the hand is a greater expresser of love and affection than the 
mouth. The absence of the kiss proper among many savage and 
barbarous tribes, some of whom, however, use "licking " or " nose- 
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sniffing " for the same purposes, is a notable ethnological fact. In- 
cluded in this list are some of the Polynesian, American Indian, and 
Finnish peoples, while so civilized a nation as the Japanese are said 
to have acquired only in recent times the beginnings of the art of 
kissing as we know it, — it is still practically a new thing in the 
Island Empire. 

Paul d'Enjoy, who has studied the ethnology of kissing, distin- 
guishes the " kiss proper," or " white kiss " of the European, and the 
"yellow kiss" of the Mongolian. The former is a "suction" or a 
" bite ; " the latter a " smell " or a " sniff," — the " Malay kiss " is 
really " nose-rubbing " and sniffing. Within the white race also occur 
traces of the " smell-kiss," for in some dialects of Arabic the words 
for "kiss" and "smell "are said to be cognate, and "smelling " as a 
term of endearment is mentioned in our Bible. Both the European 
and the Mongolian kiss have been explained evolutionally as " re- 
ductions " of the carnivorous and perhaps cannibalistic acts of our 
early human and pre-human ancestors. In the survival, the scent of 
the prey has dominated with the Malay ; with the European the actual 
seizing, as our not yet obsolete " love-bite " further demonstrates. 

The kiss proper has received its maximum of development among 
the members of the white race, both Semite and Aryan, although 
Schrader, in his "Dictionary of Indo-Germanic Antiquities," is able 
to devote but a brief space to its consideration. The varieties of the 
kiss and the uses to which it has been put are of great interest. There 
are the parents' kiss, the kiss of the lover, relative, or friend ; the 
kiss of peace, reconciliation, etc. ; the kiss of reverence, condescen- 
sion, etc. ; the ceremonial and religious kiss ; the symbolic kiss ; the 
" magic " and occult kiss, etc. Dr. Siebs, in his recent essay on 
"The Kiss in Folk-Thought," has discussed the words for " kiss " 
and " kissing," in various European tongues, the Teutonic languages 
especially. 

Some kiss-words are onomatopoeic, like English smack and West- 
phalian pupen, and their cognates. In Dutch, zoene, originally the 
word for the " kiss of reconcilation " (cf. German Silhne), has become 
a general term for "kiss," while such words as the Frisian patsje have 
originated from the Latin pacem (" peace "). Besides these, there exist 
at least four large groups of kiss-words : 

1. Mouth or lip words. Latin osculum, basium ; English buss, and 
perhaps also English kiss; German Kuss, etc. In the Dalecarlian dia- 
lect of Swedish we find lihlmunn, and in Bohemian, hubicka, both of 
which signify " little mouth," a na'fye term for kiss. 

2. " Sweet " words. Latin suavium (from suavis, " sweet"). In the 
Low German dialect of the Lower Weser, Gif minsoten means " Give 
me a kiss " (literally, a sweet). 
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3. Words of love, greeting, well wishing. Later Greek <j»\uv, ori- 
ginally "to love"; Servian poljubac, from ljubati, "to love"; Old 
Slovenian celovati, " to kiss," from celu, " hale." 

4. " Embrace " words. French embrasser ; English clip and cog- 
nates. 

Both the sociological and the philological study of kissing brings to 
light numerous ethnic and psychic peculiarities. Kissing the hand is 
still a courtly custom in Europe, as " throwing kisses " is an accom- 
plishment of childhood and adolescence. The southern Latin peo- 
ples still employ " I kiss your hands " as the final salutation in a 
letter. Kissing on the brow has both its formal and affectionate use. 
Neither the "new woman" nor the "new hygiene" has made the 
Anglo-Saxon abandon the kiss on the lips for the " cheek-kiss." 

The exploits ascribed to certain " heroes " of the Spanish war serve 
to recall the fact that in the England of Shakespeare the kissing of 
women by men was a very widespread custom, prevalent not merely 
at dances, weddings, etc., but also on many other quite ordinary 
occasions. Relics of these "general osculations" survive in our 
" kissing the bride " and the like. Some of the American Indians 
have now a " kissing day," ignorance of which has embarrassed more 
than one good missionary. The Crees of the region northeast of 
Lake Winnipeg call New Year's Day Otjimimikisiga or "kissing 
day." On that day it is the custom for the men to kiss every woman 
they meet, a practice as surprising to the newcomer as that of " lift- 
ing " was or is to the visitor in certain sections of Lancashire in old 
England. With respect to the persons to be kissed, usage differs 
much all over the earth. The Andaman Islanders, a very primitive 
people, kissed their children only, while some of the newer religious 
sects of to-day among the civilized races indulge in very promiscuous 
kissing. Kissing between males is rare in England and America, 
but usual in France, where father and son greet each other com- 
monly in this manner, — it is also used by persons not at all related. 
Traces of Oriental influence in the matter of kissing are to be found 
all over the Mediterranean region, both in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion (kissing of holy relics and sacred objects, the toe of St. Peter, 
etc.) and in the occurrences of secular society. The narrowing of the 
circle of those to be kissed is one of the evidences of the growth of 
the individualism accompanying the evolution of modern civilization. 
The conceit that he who has stolen a kiss must restore it is on record 
as far back as Walther von der Vogelweide. In connection with 
recent outbreaks of kissing by force, it is interesting to know that a 
jurist of the eighteenth century wrote a long treatise on " the rights 
of a woman against a man kissing her against her will." Much curious 
information is contained in Nyrop's "The Kiss and its History," 
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published in Danish in 1897 and since translated into English. Some 
of the facetious definitions of the kiss found in our funny papers 
to-day may be matched by mediaeval examples. 

The folk-lore of the kiss would lead us far afield. Tennyson in his 
"Fatima" has the lines, — 

O love ! O fire ! once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 

My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

And Marlowe, before him, had written 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss ! 
Her lips suck forth my soul : see, where it flies ! 

This takes us to the beliefs of primitive peoples and of early man, 
with whom the child was often held over the face of the mother 
dying in childbirth that it might receive by way of mouth the soul 
of its departing parent. So, too, with a dying father of repute, — the 
son was urged to catch the brave or mighty spirit by breathing it in 
from the lips of his ancestor. This practice is remembered in the 
language of the Tupi Indians of Brazil, one of whose names for a 
little child is pitanga, " suck-soul." 

IV. Mealtime. In the hurry and bustle of modern American civ- 
ilization the mealtime often tends toward a vanishing-point. We hear 
of pupils going breakfastless to school, of men and women who omit 
the noonday repast, of people whose third meal is confined to a " bite " 
before bedtime. To a considerable extent the meal as a family fes- 
tival has fallen into desuetude that is far from innocuous. The din- 
ner-pail and the " quick-lunch " usurp the place of what was once the 
event of the day in social life. Table-talk survives only at clubs and 
other unisexual institutions, where women and men continue to eat 
and to drink apart, at anniversary and other banquets, political " love- 
feasts," at the dining and wining connected with boards of arbitration 
and conciliation, etc. "Table-talk," as the late Dr. D. G. Brinton 
once said, " is, or ought to be, the best of talk." The development 
of the dinner Colonel Mallery rightly considered one of the great tri- 
umphs of the race. The transaction of business before or after the 
meal itself might be looked upon as a sort of atavism, or reversion to 
savagery and barbarism, where the dinner is so often a great feast, 
preceded or followed by deliberations of one kind or another, the con- 
versation during the actual eating being a later cultural addition. 
The retirement of the ladies, so that the gentlemen may smoke or 
" swap stories," discuss forbidden topics, etc., also harks back to the 
practice of many uncivilized tribes, inaccordance with which the women 
eat their meals separately. This segregation of the sexes, as Colonel 
Mallery points out, is more English than French, the less intoxication 
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in the latter country and the greater court paid the other sex account- 
ing for some of the difference. 

The position of the host at dinner has not always been the same 
in all ages or among all peoples. It has varied from that of enter- 
tainer to absentee. In some parts of China, the host is not called upon 
to be present with his guests, but allows them the full freedom sug- 
gested by his departure to another room. A modified form of this 
procedure is implied in the story of David Crockett, related by Colo- 
nel Mallery, in which he said that the politest man he ever knew was 
the Philadelphian who handed him the decanter of whiskey and then 
looked out of the window. With some more or less primitive peoples, 
such as certain Algonkian and Iroquoian tribes of eastern North 
America, the host, who was not allowed to eat, had to undertake the 
function of entertainer and sing to his guests, who did not talk dur- 
ing the repast. Elsewhere in the world the host has been expected 
to be entertainer, musician, poet, orator, story-teller, etc., while among 
civilized peoples generally the guests take up these tasks, and the 
recitations, monologues, songs, " readings," dramatic representations, 
"lectures," discourses, etc., which have so largely left the table alto- 
gether, or survive merely in connection with " afternoon teas " and 
the like, have their primitive predecessors showing how diversified is 
the expression of the human mind in relation to the activities of 
mealtime. The exclusion of children from the feasts of their elders, 
not yet extinct with the cultured nations of mankind, had its proto- 
type among savages and barbarians. The dinner has often been a 
sort of primitive school, with a touch of the real university of life 
about it, and sometimes it has been merely the "eat all " of the sav- 
age. 

V. Use of Tobacco. To-day efforts are being strenuously made 
throughout the country to prevent the use of tobacco in any form 
by pupils in the public schools, and innumerable restrictive regula- 
tions have been passed by municipal and legislative authorities with 
this end in view, — the State of Indiana has recently outdone itself 
in this direction. This is because certain noxious effects of the weed 
upon children and youth have been generally recognized, and public 
opinion is ready to add penal enactment to scientific advice. But it 
was not always so. 

When tobacco was first introduced into Europe from America, the 
fame of its medicinal virtues was very great, and this fact, more than 
any other perhaps, secured for it vogue among all classes of the popu- 
lation. Scores of diseases and affections of the body (and some of 
the soul) were believed to be curable by means of tobacco. 

So strongly did the fashion impose itself upon the inhabitants of 
western England that people even went to bed with their pipes in 
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their mouths, and got up in the night to light them. Fosbroke, the 
historian of Gloucester, tells us : — 

" After tobacco came into use, the children carried pipes in the 
satchels with their books, which their mothers took care to fill, that 
it might serve instead of breakfast. At the accustomed hour every one 
laid aside his book and took his pipe, the master smoking with them, 
and teaching them how to hold their pipes and draw in the tobacco." 

The spectacle of a schoolmaster suspending the intellectual activ- 
ities of his house of learning in order to teach his pupils how to 
smoke properly is something hardly conceivable nowadays, yet 
many of our good old English forefathers seem to have regarded 
such a proceeding as a necessary and useful part of the curriculum. 

Tobacco is of American Indian origin, but not all the aborigines 
were of one mind as to the method of its employment. The ancient 
Peruvians are said to have used it for medicinal purposes only in the 
form of snuff, and a y-shaped tube for application to both nostrils was 
found in the ruins of Tiahuanaco, — similar objects are reported from 
other regions of South America. The single tube, the pipe (in vari- 
ous forms), and the cigar, etc., were, however, well known in divers 
parts of the continent, although the natives of South America seem 
to have been more given to the use of tobacco as snuff than those of 
North America, where the pipe flourished. Some of the Venezuelan 
tribes even drank tobacco juice as a purgative. A familiar method of 
using the " weed " was swallowing the smoke, or "drinking tobacco," 
as the old phrase has it. Colonel Mallery and Mr. McGuire have shown 
that in England, in the first part of the seventeenth century, the 
actual swallowing of the smoke was the mode of use chiefly in vogue. 
In this way only would tobacco " make a chimney of the nose," as the 
later anti-smoking rhyme says. In New England, too, tobacco was 
" drunk." Indeed, the word for pipe in the language of the Narragan- 
sett Indians, as given by Roger Williams, — wuttammagon, — signifies 
literally a "drinking instrument," tobacco being looked upon as "some- 
thing drunk." In Chinese, " smoking " is said to be rendered by the 
expression employed for " swallowing their soft-boiled rice, which 
they do not chew." Immoderate " drinking tobacco " and inhalation 
were known to the American Indians, some of whom indulged in 
nicotine intoxication, but in many parts of the continent smoking was 
more of a religious or ceremonial performance, as the development 
of the " peace pipe " would suggest, or a sort of medical rite. 

The spread of the diverse uses of tobacco over a considerable por- 
tion of North America, Mr. McGuire maintains, was due to the 
attention paid to the cultivation of this plant by the white settlers of 
Virginia, etc., and the commercial exploitation of its products. Some 
of the aborigines of the northwest Pacific coast region were very late in 
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becoming acquainted with tobacco. Mr. Murdoch has shown that the 
Eskimo of Alaska obtained their knowledge of it, through the natives 
of northeastern Siberia, from the Russians following in the wake of 
the colonizations of Peter the Great. This is proved by the Alaskan 
Eskimo word for "pipe," kuinya, which is a loan-word from the lan- 
guage of the Asiatic Chukchee, and also by the mode of smoking in 
use. This is an important fact, for it proves that "tobacco did not 
reach the northwest coast of America until it had crossed the Atlan- 
tic and travelled the entire breadth of the Old World," a remarkable 
migration, surely, for a product indigenous to North America itself. 
The Greenland Eskimo, on the other hand, obtained their tobacco 
from the Danes by way of Europe. 

Immoderate smoking, chewing, etc., seem to be European and 
white American developments upon a New World basis, smaller than 
is generally supposed to have existed. The rapid conquest by to- 
bacco of the civilized world is one of the most noteworthy events con- 
nected with the discovery and settlement of America. Few races, in 
the history of mankind, have peacefully modified the social customs 
of others to such an extent as have the American Indians through their 
tobacco. The reinfluence of the white men upon them is, however, 
not yet finished. Mr. Murdoch, who visited the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow, in Alaska, in 1881-1883, informs us that "chewing tobacco 
is an almost universal habit, among men, women and children, — 
even nursing children being seen to chew." The recent outbreak of 
the smoking habit among certain classes of English and American 
women and the widespread cigarette-smoking of the youth of the 
land also remind us of the great hold of this narcotic upon both sexes 
and all ages, and suggest how easy it would be, with the seal of soci- 
ety, so to turn the whole nation into tobacco-users or repeat the 
school-experiment of the seventeenth century. 

VI. Sea-sense. The naval incidents of the late Japanese-Russian 
war aroused interest in the question of the " sea-sense," or " maritime 
adaptation " of the various races of man, valuable studies of which 
subject have been recently published by von Schwerin, Kirchhoff, and 
Weule. 

Remarkable differences in the " sea-sense " exist within the limits 
of one and the same people, or race. Among the ancient Hellenes, 
the ^Eolians of Cumse were noted land-lubbers, while the Ionians of 
Miletus were famous seamen. The Anglo-Saxon has long " ruled 
the waves," but the Slav has not yet fitted himself for nautical sur- 
vival. Some of the Mongolians proper have little or no " sea-sense," 
but the Malays and the Polynesians are seafarers par excellence, as 
the wide distribution of the brown race from Hawaii to New Zealand 
and from Easter Island to Madagascar abundantly demonstrates. 
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The Japanese too, who were originally not a sea-people, have, in 
connection with their island environment, acquired remarkable nau- 
tical skill, and bid fair to outgrow altogether the typical Mongolian 
distaste for the sea. They are now, indeed, a first-class naval power. 
In a less admirable and ruder way the famous Chinese pirates did this 
long before them. 

Although they have lived close to the sea for ages, the negroes of 
Africa, in general, have never become great sea-farers or developed 
maritime enterprise to any considerable extent. But under the in- 
fluence of the whites, the " Kru boys " of the Bissagos Islands and 
the adjacent coast of Western Africa are acquiring a distinct skill in 
maritime life and action. The " sea-sense " of the American Indian 
varies from the naive anti-pelagism of some of the tribes of the un- 
islanded coasts of parts of South America to the marvellous ingenu- 
ity of the Eskimo, where man and kayak seem to be one, a sort of 
sea centaur, as it were. Here, not a fleet of war vessels, nor one of 
merchantmen or of pirate ships, has given man the feeling of victory 
over the sea, but each individual Eskimo is lord of the water in the 
little boat so absolutely under his personal control. The kayak 
stands out in remarkable contrast with the immense canoes of the 
Caribs, Polynesians, etc., where a mass-effort is as clearly present, 
and combined strength achieves a result attained among the Eskimo 
through individual sagacity of mind and body. 

Another example of primitive " sea-sense " is found in the Seri of 
the island of Tiburon in the Gulf of California. These people of ex- 
tremely low culture have conquered with their balsa the tempestuous 
waters of their stern environment. At the opposite extreme from the 
Eskimo and the Seri are some of the Alfuros of the island of Buru 
in the East Indies, cited by von Schwerin as the most unpelagic or 
anti-pelagic people in the world, — they are said to be forbidden, on 
pain of death, to approach so near to the sea as to be able to hear the 
roar of the waves. Many of the Papuans, although good builders of 
vessels and expert with the sail, are disinclined to risk themselves in 
the open sea, in marked contrast with the Polynesians who intrepidly 
voyage hundreds of miles beyond the land. Kirchhoff has called 
attention to the influence of fjorded countries and islanded regions 
adjacent to continental areas in developing the maritime instinct. 
In Europe may be cited Scandinavia, particularly those parts of Den- 
mark, etc., where the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons received their 
early training in love of the sea ; the British Isles ; the coast of Dal- 
matia, where even the Slavs took to the sea ; the isles of Greece, etc. 
In Asia the islands about Hindustan ; the Indo-Pacific region ; the 
Japanese Archipelago, etc. In America this same influence appears 
among more primitive peoples. A marked development of sea-activity 
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is found among the Fuegians at the .extreme south of the continent, 
and the Arawaks and the Caribs in the region named after them ; 
among the Algonkians of the country between New Jersey and 
Labrador ; among the Eskimo of the Arctic north and Alaska, who 
even reached Asia ; among the Tlinkits, Haida, and a few other tribes 
of the Alaska-Columbian littoral and adjacent islands. The Santa 
Barbara Islands, off the southern coast of California, are a minor illus- 
tration of the same fact ; so likewise the islands of the Californian 
Gulf possessed by the Seri Indians. That the " sea-sense " of the 
negroes should break out in an islanded part of Africa (the region 
of the Bissagos group off the Senegambian coast and about the 
Gulf of Guinea) is a striking confirmation of the theory advanced. 

Of course the same conditions that produced honest seafarers could 
and did give rise to very skilful and unscrupulous pirates, such e. g. 
as the Vikings and some of their descendants, the Normans, the 
pirates of the Adriatic and the islands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
those of the Barbary coasts, of the East Indies, Formosa, the China 
seas, etc. Ratzel draws an interesting parallel between piracy in the 
Middle Ages off the coast of China and similar phenomena in west- 
tern Europe due to the activity of the Normans, and Frobenius 
compares the "pirate-culture" of ancient Greece and the ^Egean 
Islands with that of the Malay peninsula and the adjacent archipel- 
ago. 

That the " sea-sense " may become dormant, or be lost to all 
practical purposes, is shown by the fact cited by Kirchhoff, that many 
of the islanders of the Cyclades to-day are peaceful agriculturalists and 
goat-herds and no longer scour the sea, as did once their forefathers. 
The Dutch, too, who conquered the sea once with dikes, and again 
with ships, have largely ceased to be typical seafarers ; and when 
their descendants in South Africa entered upon a deadly conflict 
with the British it was an inland nation of the pastoral sort, without 
a navy, warlike or mercantile, — the deeds of the famous Dutch 
admirals of the seventeenth century and the memorable achievements 
of the great Dutch sailors and sea-rovers were alike forgotten. The 
great King Alfred found by the time he desired a fleet to keep off 
the Danes, that he had to have vessels built on the continent, so easily 
and readily had the Saxon sea-rover turned landsman in England. 
The nautical ability of the Eskimo, Nansen tells us, began to de- 
crease with the introduction of European firearms, which lessened the 
need for individual skill in the management of the kayak. 

Worth mentioning, in the way of increased adaptation to maritime 
life, are the Shinnecock Indians of Long Island and the Gay Head 
Indians of Massachusetts (in both cases there has been admixture of 
negro blood), who have furnished many able-bodied seamen and 
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expert whalers to the fishing fleets sailing from Sag Harbor, New 
Bedford, etc. Some of these Indians have also won admiration as 
life-savers on the dangerous New England coasts. On the other 
side of the continent, also, some of the tribes of the North Pacific re- 
gion have been drawn upon by the whalers and sealers for crews, etc. 

The jest at the expense of the sailor who cannot swim might have 
been prehistoric. For swimming and nautical skill are by no means 
necessarily connected, either in primitive or in civilized life. The 
best navigators are sometimes far from being the best swimmers. 
The Siouan Indians, according to McGee, are fine swimmers (men, 
women, and children), but not nearly such good boatmen and naviga- 
tors as the Ojibwa and others of their neighbors. Dr. Hyades states 
that the men among the Fuegians, although on the sea in their boats 
for a great part of the day, can hardly swim at all, drowning accidents 
being quite common. The women, however, are quite expert swim- 
mers, and to them would go whatever primitive Carnegie hero-medals 
might be in existence, as they have to rescue their struggling spouses 
and male companions. Since the introduction of writing, the Eskimo 
are said to have become less expert in the use of their hands in con- 
trolling their kayaks and saving themselves from drowning when 
thrown into the water. 

Some of the Tapuyas, one of the primitive races of Brazil, are 
credited neither with ability to swim, nor with the art of navigation. 
Certain Choctaws on the Mississippi were also reproached with not 
knowing how to swim. On the other hand, notable instance of 
pelagism and skill in swimming occurring together are to be found 
in the Tahitians, the Samoans (their archipelago was 'earlier called 
"Navigators Islands"), the Caribs, the Seri, etc. 

If we look upon the ancestor of man as an arboreal, somewhat fru- 
givorous anthropoid, whose line of descent must have lost touch with 
the sea altogether, the Urmensch, as Kirchhoff says, could hardly 
have had any "sea-sense" at all. Millenniums were required to de- 
velop the first human sea-lovers. The earliest men, if the race, as some 
suppose, was cradled by the sea, had little more than a shore-psy- 
chosis. Weule expresses the opinion that the great sea-activities of 
mankind took place not in the childhood of the race, but in the riper 
age of races and peoples, when there developed the tendency to sac- 
rifice to the open sea the earlier-acquired land-sense and continen- 
talism. In the history of the negro, the Mongolian (in part), and the 
Slav we can view the efforts of human races to possess themselves 
of "sea-sense" as an acquired character. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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